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marked characteristics, to attract FitzGerald. Crabbe
used to pray aloud for his beloved flock, " including
Mary Ann Cuthbert," a person of doubtful reputation.
His daughters were obliged to empty his pockets of all
spare cash for fear of his giving it away to beggars.
He would sit smoking and meditating in a horrible
little room smelling like an inn-parlour, and reeking
with tobacco, which FitzGerald called "the Cobblery,"
from the fact that Mr. Crabbe there patched up his
sermons. The FitzGeralds went in and out of the
house unannounced, and always welcomed. "We
>i\                            children," wrote one of the younger Miss Crabbes,

"were proud if he [Edward FitzGerald] let any of us
do anything for him, or if we were allowed by our
father or sisters to go and call him in to lunch, but he
was sure not to come if called, though he would come
if not called/3

In 1837 FitzGerald, feeling a desire to have a den
of his own, took up his abode in a thatched lodge or
cottage, containing two rooms, standing by the gate
of Boulge Park. Here, with Shakespeare's bust in a
recess, with a cat, a dog, and a parrot called "Beauty
Bob," he began what he called a very pleasant
Robinson Crusoe sort of life. He was waited upon
by an old couple, John Faiers, a labourer on the
estate, a Waterloo veteran, and Mrs. Faiers, a red-
armed, vain, and snuff-taking lady, with a flower-
trimmed bonnet. FitzGerald installed his books and
pictures in the cottage. The place was a scene of
desperate confusion. There were books everywhere;
pictures on easels; music, pipes, sticks, lying on tables
or on the piano. A barrel of beer provided the means
of simple conviviality. Here FitzGerald would sit,
unkempt and unshaven, in dressing-gown and slippers,
or moon about in the garden. He strolled about the                He describes it as standing in one of the ugliest
